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to infection. In family infection, however, inheritance cannot
be altogether disregarded as a factor which contributes to impaired
resistance. One is compelled to consider the possibility of in/
herited predisposition when tuberculosis claims as its victims
several members of a family in good circumstances living in a
large house and experiencing no depletion of food as regards
quantity or quality. Or is die explanation to be found in an
exaltation of virulence through transmission from one member
to another? In considering the epidemiology of family tuber/
culosis where several members become fatally infected, the exis/
tence of aetiological factors common to all have to be discussed.
The most important factor is the source of infection to which all
are exposed, and it is generally accepted that all are exposed to
infection by the same strain of organism. They are also exposed
to repeated doses of infection, but not to equal dosage of infection.
As regards predisposing factors the only one common to all in
such a family is some degree of inherited susceptibility. While
admitting that the continued existence of a definite source of
infection is the principal and most significant cause of family
tuberculosis, the influence of inherited susceptibility as a con/
tributing factor cannot be ruled out in some families.
INFECTION IN FAMILIES. Illustrations of group infec/
don in families are well known to medical men; fortunately, owing
to modern methods of observation and treatment this form of infec/
tion is now only exceptionally seen. The gifted Bronte family
suffered from tuberculosis, a moving description of which has been
given by Sir Arthur MacNalty. The family consisted of six child/-
ren, five girls and one boy, and the two eldest daughters, Maria and
Elizabeth, were sent in 1824, at the age often and nine years, to
Cowan Bridge School in Lancashire, where there was over/
crowding in the dormitories, associated with insufficient and
unsuitable food. In the following year there was an outbreak of
sickness in the school which was called low fever*, and Maria
and Elizabeth Bronte developed pulmonary tuberculosis in the
course of this outbreak. Maria. Bronte was removed home to
Haworth and died on May 6th, and Elizabeth, who was also
removed fiom school, died on June i5th. Charlotte and Emily
Bronte, who had also been pupils at Cowan Bridge School, came
back to Haworth on June ist, but did not return to school, as
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